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Trend of Divorce in 50 Years 


divorces have increased greatly 

in the United States during the 
last 50 years. This common im- 
pression, however, has rested more 
upon casual observation than on 
factual data. Owing to the paucity 
of divorce statistics, particularly as 
they relate to earlier years, it is 
practically impossible to give nu- 
merical expression to any long-time 
trend of divorces for any large area 
of the United States. Figures are 
available, however, for the New 
England States (except Maine) 
where statistics of marriages and 
divorces have been recorded as far 
back as the year 1880. 

According to A. Cahen,* the av- 
erage duration of marriages termi- 
nated by divorce is about seven 
years. If thisis true, we may assume 
that the majority of divorces granted 
in any one year will pertain to 
marriages contracted during the pre- 
vious 10 years. Accordingly, the 
accompanying graph has been con- 
structed to show the ratio of divorces 
in each year to the average number 
of marriages reported annually dur- 
ing the decade immediately preced- 
ing. Marriages in the current year 
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[ Is generally understood that 


*Proceedings of the American Statistical Association, 27: 42-46, (March supplement) 1932. 


of divorce were excluded because 
less than 1 percent of all divorces in 
New England relate to marriages of 
less than one year’s duration. 

Reference to the graph reveals 
three main phases of the divorce 
trend in these States during the last 
50 years. Up to our entrance into 
the World War in 1917 the rise was 
fairly uniform, with only minor fluc- 
tuations in the general trend. Im- 
mediately following the end of the 
War—that is, in 1919—there was an 
extraordinary increase in the number 
of divorces. It is impossible to 
determine the outstanding cause of 
this increase if, indeed, any one 
cause can be held mainly responsible 
for the situation. A certain number 
of these post-War divorces probably 
had been previously contemplated, 
but postponed until after the con- 
clusion of the War. In other cases, 
very high wages and war profits 
furnished an opportunity that other- 
wise would have been beyond the 
means of the couples involved. Un- 
doubtedly, many of these divorces 
were sought by the disillusioned 
partners in hasty marriages con- 
tracted when the troops first em- 
barked for the front. 
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The second phase of the divorce 
trend in New England is represented 
by a high level of divorce rates dur- 
ing the prosperous years following 
1922. It is well known that the 
incidence of divorce, like that of 
marriage, closely follows the busi- 
ness cycle, running high during years 
of prosperity and correspondingly 
low in periods of depression. 

‘The third phase of the trend ap- 
peared in 1934, when a new rise in 
divorces took place exceeding even 
the extraordinary increase of the 
post-War years. No data are at 
present available which offer an 
authoritative interpretation of this 
recent remarkable development. 
However, the increase cannot be 
ascribed entirely to improved busi- 


ness conditions, for while the eco- 
nomic situation is far better than it 
was a few years ago, the improve- 
ment seems hardly sufficient to have 
accounted wholly for this great 
increase, although it is significant 
that the new rise took place im- 
mediately after the very nadir of the 
depression had been passed. It may 
be that a large part of these more 
recent divorces are so-called ‘‘poor 
men’s divorces,’”’ instituted on the 
grounds of nonsupport and abandon- 
ment. ‘The statutory cause which 
seems to have shown the sharpest 
increase during the last few years is 
that of “cruelty,” a convenient 
designation which may cover a 
multitude of actual causes. 
However that may be, the ratio of 





RATIO OF DIVORCES REPORTED ANNUALLY TO AVERAGE ANNUAL MARRIAGES 
IN PRECEDING TEN YEAR PERIODS 
NEW ENGLAND STATES, EXCEPT MAINE, 1890 ~ 1937 
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divorces to marriages in these States 
in 1937 exceeded that in 1890 by 
168 percent. Even this can hardly 
measure the full extent of the in- 
crease, since it is probable that 
many residents of New England, in 
common with those from other 
States with conservative divorce 
laws, have obtained their divorces 
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in other States where the laws are 
more elastic. While on many counts 
divorce must always be regarded as 
an unfortunate readjustment, it is 
clear that in the figures here pre- 
sented we are dealing with an 
irresistible trend conditioned by 
basic factors deeply inherent in our 
social structure. 


A Halt in the Decline of Our Birth Rate 


FTER a period of at least two 
A decades of rapidly declining 
birth rates, the recent upturn in our 
figures for 1937 and 1938 encourages 
the hope that the downward course 
has at last been halted. Provisional 
data relating to the general popula- 
tion of the United States point to a 
birth rate of 17.8 per 1,000 for 1938, 
which sets a record in several re- 
spects. As compared with previous 
years, the rate for 1938 will be 
higher than that of any year since 
1931. As compared with the lowest 
rate on record, namely, that for 1933, 
it shows an increase of 7.9 percent. 
Then again, as compared with the 
immediately preceding year, 1937, 
the rate for 1938 shows the highest 
year-to-year gain at any time since 
1920. Lastly, 1938 will mark a 
two-year period with continuous in- 
crease in the birth rate, something 
that has not happened in this coun- 
try since the post-War rise in the 
period of 1919 to 1921. Such, in 
brief, are some of the outstanding 
features established by the birth 
rate for the calendar year just past, 
according to reliable provisional data. 
The course of our annual birth rate 


since 1920 is exhibited in the table 
on page 4 and the chart on page 5. 
While the turn of events now be- 
coming apparent may be viewed 
with satisfaction, it is necessary to 
give thought to various factors that 
may influence the figures. For ex- 
ample, the question may be raised 
whether perhaps we have before us 
an indication of success in the en- 
deavor to make our birth registra- 
tions more nearly complete. While 
we must indeed hope and expect 
that these steps have had effect, it 
is most unlikely that they, in the 
short period of a year or two, have 
influenced the figures to the extent 
shown above. Indirect evidence also 
that we are dealing with a real in- 
crease in birth rate is found in the 
situation as observed abroad. So, 
for example, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Baltic countries, England 
and Wales, northern Ireland, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa, all have shown in- 
creases in their birth rates in recent 
years,’ although no special official 
steps have been taken in any of 
these countries to stimulate the birth 
rate, as has been done in Germany 
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with success, and in Italy without 
any notable success. 


To bring out these facts clearly, 
it is instructive to compare in each 
case the latest birth rate available 
with the previous lowest rate. It is 
then seen that, of the Scandinavian 
countries, Norway had a rise from 
14.4 per 1,000 in 1935 to 15.3 in 1937; 
Sweden from 13.7 in 1933 and 1934 
to 14.3 in 1937; and Denmark from 
17.3 in 1933 to 18.0 in 1937. Of the 
countries on the Baltic Sea, Lithu- 
ania alone appears to have continued 
the decline in its birth rate. In 
Estonia, the rate mounted from 15.4 
per 1,000 in 1934 to 16.1 in 1936 and 
1937; in Finland there was a rise 
from 17.4 in 1933 to 18.1 in 1936; in 
Latvia there was a jump from 17.2 
in 1934 to 18.1 in 1936, followed by 
a setback to 17.7 in 1937. 


It is also noteworthy that the 
countries, other than the Scandi- 
navian and Baltic, with recent 
upswings in their birth rates, belong 
to the English-speaking group. In 
England and Wales the birth rate 
rose from a low of 14.4 per 1,000 in 
1933 to 14.9 in 1937; the movement 


in northern Ireland was from 19.2 
in 1935 to 20.0 in 1936 and 19.8 in 
1937. Australia’s figure went from 
16.4 per 1,000 in 1934 to 17.4 in 
1937; that for New Zealand from 
16.1 in 1935 to 17.3 in 1937; for the 
Union of South Africa (European 
population) the change was from a 
low of 23.3 in 1934 to a rate of 25.1 
per 1,000 in 1937. 

With a few exceptions, the fore- 
going countries reached the low 
points in their annual birth rates in 
1933 or 1934, when the world was 
still in the throes of a widespread 
economic depression; their highest 
points since then have generally been 
in 1937, the latest year of record for 
them. For the United States, too, the 
low point was in 1933; the upward 
movement has continued into 1938. 

Perhaps there is in these figures 
an indication that in some degree, 
at least, improvement in economic 
conditions may tend to bring about 
an increase in the birth rate. 

Encouraging as the recent gains 
may be, detailed analysis* shows 
that they are not yet sufficient to 





*Based upon net vegepdantion rates as pub- 
lished in current issues of Population Index. 





Birth Rate per Thousand Total Population in the Expanding Birth Registration 
Area of the United States, for Each Year from 1915 to 1938f 









































YEAR =i YEAR =e YEAR sy oy YEAR ae 
1938} 17.8 1932 17.4 1926 20.7 1920 23.7 
1937 17.0 1931 18.0 1925 21.5 1919 72.3 
1936 16.7 1930 18.9 1924 22.4 1918 24.6 
1935 16.9 1929 18.9 1923 eo 1917 24.7 
1934 17.1 1928 19.8 1922 22.3 1916 25.0 
1933 16.5 1927 20.6 1921 24.2 1915 25.1 








+1938 estimated from provisional reports. 
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keep the populations of most of the 
countries concerned from an ulti- 
mate decline in numbers. In par- 
ticular, reproductivity in the United 
States for every year since 1933, 
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with the possible exception of 1938, 
has been indicative of an eventual 
decrease in population, a situation 
which cannot be contemplated with- 
out apprehension. 


BIRTHS PER THOUSAND TOTAL POPULATION IN THE EXPANDING BIRTH REGISTRATION AREA 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1920 TO 1938* 


BIRTH RATE 
PER 1,000 
25 
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* 1938 estimated from provisional reports 
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Occupational Fatalities Reach New Low Mark 
in 1938 


INETEEN Hundred and Thirty- 
N eight was an unusually good 
year so far as fatal accidents among 
industrial wage-earners and their 
families were concerned; and, in 
particular, the death rate from all 
kinds of accidents arising out of or 
in the course of employment reached 
a new low point. 

The favorable occupational acci- 
dent record of industrial workers 
last year was revealed in the course 
of a survey of the accident mortality 
in the past 27 years among adult 
white males insured in the Industrial 


Department of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The death 
rate from on-the-job accidents among 
these insured urban wage-earners in 
1°38—namely, 20.4 per 100,000— 
was 10.5 percent lower than that for 
1937 and nearly 4 percent lower than 
that for 1933, when the previous low 
mark was reached. The highest rate 
in the 27-year period, 45.7 per 100,- 
000, well over twice the 1938 rate, 
occurred in 1913. 

Not all of the reduction, perhaps 
not even the larger part of the 
reduction between 1937 and 1938 
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and between 1913 and 1938, can be 
attributed to safer working condi- 
tions in industry. An increase in 
unemployment consequent upon the 
recession undoubtedly removed large 
numbers of workers from the haz- 
ards of their usual employment and 
thus cut down the number of occu- 
pational accidental deaths last year. 
But the fact that the 1938 rate was 
lower than the rate for 1933, when 
unemployment was much greater, 
suggests that some share of the 
credit for the decline must go to the 
organized safety efforts which have 
been carried on for a long time by 


forward-looking employers, in many 
instances for more than a quarter of 
a century. 

The principal types of occupa- 
tional accidents causing fatal injuries 
in 1938, in the order named, were 
falls, automobile, machinery, mine 
and quarry, and steam railroad ac- 
cidents. There was a substantial 
decrease in the rates between 1937 
and 1938, as shown in the table on 
this page, for each of these types of 
accidents, with the single exception 
of machinery accidents, for which 
the rates were the same in both of 
these years. 


OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS 


Death Rates per 100,000 White Males, Ages 15 and Over, 
By General and Specific Means of Injury 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 








Weekly Premium-Paying Business in Industrial Department, 1933-1938 











DEATH RATES PER 100,000 ee 

MEANS oF INJuRY . Dacrnase 
1938 | 1937 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | SrncE 

1937 

ALL OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS............. 20.4 | 22.8 | 25.6 | 21.9 | 23.6 | 21.2 | —10.5 
Accidental burns (conflagration excepted) . . . Sa 104 26 9] 1.3] —33.3 
Accidental absorption of irrespirable gases. . . 2 3 4 A 5 .4| —33.3 
Accidental drowning...................... 1 RS) Ba) A: 28 .7 | —30.8 
Traumatism by fall....................05. 3.5] 4.1] 4.6] 4.3] 3.7] 3.1] —14.6 
Traumatism in mines and quarries.......... 2.4) 26) 2.6) 2.4] 2.1] 2.8] — 7.7 
Traumatism by machines.................. 3.0} 3.0) 3.4) 2.8] 2.6] 2.2 0 
Steam railroad accidents...................| 1.5] 2.0] 2.6] 1.9| 2.0] 1.8] —25.0 
Automobile accidents*.................... 3.3] 3.8) 3.7] 4.0|-4.5| 3.7 | —13.2 
Accidents by other vehicles................ 5 BS 5 5 .7| 1.0] —28.6 
Klectricity (lightning excepted)............. 8 8 9 a 8 5 0 
All other meansf.....................0085 3.5] 3.0} 4.8] 2.8] 4.8] 3.7] +16.7 
































*Exclusive of deaths in collisions between automobiles and railroad trains or engines, and between 


automobiles and streetcars. 


tIncludes conflagration, explosion, crushing and landslide, injuries by animals, falling objects, excessive 


heat, lightning, etc. 
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ny § More than 167 Millions Paid in Death Claims to 
Metropolitan Beneficiaries During 1938 





pa- HE Metropolitan Life Insurance causes,” that is, deaths of acci- 
‘ies Company, during the year 1938, dental, suicidal, or homicidal origin. 
ere pid in death claims to beneficiaries Nearly $22,000,000 was paid out in 
ine of the Company’s deceased policy- satisfaction of death claims arising 
ac- holders more than $167,000,000. out of violence, divided into approxi- 
‘ial This is 43 percent more than the mately $15,500,000 for accidents, 
37 amount disbursed only 10 years $5,500,000 for suicides, and $1,000,- 
on previously. ‘The amounts paid on 000 for homicides. More. than 40 
of account of deaths resulting from the percent of the disbursements for 
ion principal causes are shown in the fatal accidents of all types was paid 
ich table on page 8. out for deaths arising out of motor 
of As has been the case in every year vehicle traffic. 
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ince 1923, the leading cause of 
death, on the basis of money dis- 
bursed, was organic heart disease, 
which also has a higher death rate 
than any other cause. Nearly $29,- 
500,000, or well over one sixth (17.6 
percent) of the total death claim 
payments were on account of cardiac 
conditions. In addition, over $40,- 
(00,000, or 23.9 percent of the total, 
was paid out for deaths from three 
diseases which frequently occur con- 
currently with heart affections, 
namely, cerebral hemorrhage, coro- 
nary artery diseases, and chronic 
nephritis. Disbursements for these 
four principal cardiovascular-renal 
diseases thus account for nearly 
$70,000,000, or for more than $4 out 
of every $10 paid out for all causes 
of death combined. 

Next in importance to heart dis- 
ease was cancer, deaths from which 
accounted for well over $22,000,000, 
or for approximately $1 out of every 
$7 disbursed. 

Taking third rank and following 
cancer very closely was “external 





Taking fourth rank are diseases of 
the coronary arteries and angina 
pectoris, bracketed together because 
angina pectoris, in most instances, is 
symptomatic of coronary disease. 
Deaths from these causes resulted in 
claim payments in the amount of 
more than $19,000,000, or approxi- 
mately $1 out of every $9 disbursed 
for all causes of death combined. 

Influenza and pneumonia, con- 
sidered jointly, are charged with over 
$9,400,000, or 5.6 percent of the 
total. New minimal death rates 
were registered for each of these two 
diseases in 1938, and this accounts 
for the fact that the sum disbursed. 
last year was nearly $5,000,000 less 
than that paid out for influenza and 
pneumonia in the year immediately 
preceding. 

Year after year the actual sum, as 
well as the percent of the total, dis- 
bursed on account of tuberculosis is 
getting smaller. In a single year, 
from 1937 to 1938, the amount paid 
out thus dropped more than $800,- 
000. Nineteen hundred and thirty- 
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eight was the first year in which the 
total claim payments of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
on account of tuberculosis, dropped 
below 5 percent of the total for all 
causes combined. 

A new low mortality rate was 
registered in 1938 for diseases inci- 


dental to the maternal state; and as 
deaths from these puerperal causes 
have become fewer in number year 
by year, the amount disbursed has 
been decreasing almost continuously, 
It is believed that, even with an in- 
creasing volume of business on the 
lives of women, the sums paid out 





Amounts Disbursed on Account of Deaths from Specified Diseases and 
Conditions. Entire Experience of Metropolitan Life Insurance 


1938 and 1928 Compared 





Company. All Ages. 














P 
AMOUNT a ws 
DISEASES AND CONDITIONS 

1938 1928 1938 1928 
Att, CAUSES OF DEATH............ $167,467,407* | $117,167,003* | 100.0 | 1000 
"TYMMOIG TEVET . oc ccc cess cces es 154,249 385,366 a 3 
MINER 6 5S Eb awicmlinciektesiee.e 74,285 284,048 q 2 
Influenza and pneumonia.......... 9,409,693 12,304,576 5.6 10.5 
I ocak orsiGila, sca ae pecans oe 1,316,512 2,824,644 8 2.4 
PMetumiOmiad. ... 0.62. cece scceee 8,093,181 9,479,932 4.8 8.1 
Tuberculosis—all forms........... 7,902,579 11,206,299 4.7 9.6 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system 7,304,292 10,337,927 4.4 8.8 
Cancer—all forms................ 22,370,075 11,282,188 13.4 9.6 
Diabetes mellitus................. 4,246,993 2,130,879 2.6 1.8 
Cerebral hemorrhage; apoplexy... .. 10,546,905 f 7,052,225 6.3 6.0 
Diseases of heart{................ 29,487,177 17,646,283 17.6 15.1 

Diseases of coronary arteries and 
| a 19,109,490 § 11.4 § 
ADONIS. 6 ook oo ok 5 oc anes 2,733,200 2,669,211 1.6 2.3 
Chronic nephritis (Bright’s disease) 10,385,336 8,687,260 6.2 74 
Puerperal state—total............ 827,370 1,335,198 5 1.1 
Total external causes............. 21,970,508** 15,583,199 13.1 13.3 
NN 6 ae 5 Ld 2 vesai'éna spi 5,370,806 3,031,713 a2 2.6 
I osc g cen og c8 w-0 ai nanoi0 1,068,828** 1,179,425 6 1.0 
Accidents—total............... 15,530,874** 11,372,061 9.3 9.7 
Accidental drowning.......... 1,336,452 1,050,342 8 9 
Traumatism by fall........... 2,426,459 1,225,730 1.5 1.0 
Railroad accidents............ 824,663 1,004,714 5 9 
Automobile accidents......... 6,214,581 3,391,020 3.7 2.9 
All other accidents........... 4,728,719 4,700,255 2.8 4.0 
All other diseases and conditions... 28,249,288 26,600,271 16.9 22.8 




















*Includes reinsurance received from other companies, $210,731 in 1938 and $484,881 in 1928. 


TNot strictly comparable with the figure for 1928, due to changes in classification procedure. 
tExcludes pericarditis, acute endocarditis, acute myocarditis, diseases of the coronary arteries, and 


angina pectoris. 
§Not available, 
{Less than 0.05 percent, 
**Not strictly comparable with the figure for 


1928. Since December 1, 1928, the Company has ex- 


tended to Industrial policyholders a double indemnity accidental death benefit without extra premium. 
— accidental death benefits for 1938 totaled $4,279,031, of which $2,896,421 was paid on Industrial 
policies. 
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for deaths due to puerperal condi- 
tions are destined to still further and 
substantial declines. Improved pre- 
natal and postnatal nursing care, to- 
gether with more rigid supervision 
of midwifery and the education of 
women in personal hygiene, are prob- 
ably the principal factors that will 
operate to reduce deaths and death 
daim payments arising from these 
diseases. 

Comparison of the actual amounts 
of money paid out in death claims in 
1938, and 10 years theretofore, are 
interesting and informative, always 
bearing in mind the fact that in the 
10-year interval millions of policy- 
holders have been added to the 
number insured. 

For example, we may take tuber- 
culosis. In 1928 more than $11,000,- 
000 was disbursed on account of 
deaths from this disease, whereas in 
1938 less than $8,000,000 was paid 
out. Then, there is also pneumonia, 
for which actual death claim pay- 
ments dropped in a decade approxi- 
mately $1,400,000, and diseases of 
the puerperal state, with a decline of 





Our World’s Fairs Exhibits 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
f ip cordially invites readers of the 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN to attend its exhibit 
now on view in the Hall of Science, Golden 
Gate International Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and its exhibit in the Business 
Systems and Insurance Building, New York 
World’s Fair, beginning April 30, 1939. 
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more than $500,000. Homicides and 
railroad accidents are other examples 
of causes of death for which claim 
payments have been greatly reduced. 
There is, however, another side to 
this picture. The average age of the 
insured, like that of the general 
population of the country, has been 
increasing. As a result, a larger pro- 
portion of the policyholders is sur- 
viving to the ages where deaths are 
caused predominantly by the de- 
generative diseases. Inevitably, 
then, much larger sums go nowadays 
to satisfy payments of death claims 
on account, for example, of heart 
disease and cerebral hemorrhage. 
The most outstanding increase, 
however, is in claim payments on 
account of coronary artery diseases. 
Ten years ago these conditions were 
not reported as causes of death in a 
sufficient number to justify keeping 
a separate statistical record of them. 
Yet, in 1938, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company disbursed over 
$19,000,000 (more than one ninth of 
its total payments in death claims) 
on account of coronary conditions. 
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Health Record for January 1939 


INETEEN Hundred and Thirty- 
N nine has gotten off to a good 
start with respect to its mortality 
record, despite high prevalence of 
influenza and the respiratory condi- 
tions in some sections of the country. 
Fortunately, where there has been 
high morbidity from these conditions 
it has not resulted, so far this year, 
in high mortality. In fact, the 
death rates for both influenza and 
pneumonia among Metropolitan In- 
dustrial policyholders were decidedly 
lower in January 1939 than in the 
like month of last year. On the 
other hand, some important causes 
of death have registered increased 
mortality, as compared with Janu- 
ary 1938, namely, cancer, diabetes, 
heart conditions, and coronary artery 
diseases. 

The net result of these counter- 
acting influences is that the millions 
of men, women, and children who 
are Industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany experienced in January 1939 
next to the lowest death rate for any 
January in their history. The actual 
figure was 8.6 deaths per 1,000 in- 
sured lives—a very close approach 
to the previous January minimum 
of 8.5, as recorded in 1938. 

Reports from other sources are in 
substantial agreement with those for 
the insured, in showing that the 
death rate, so far this year, has been 
well below the average for the 
early winter season, although a 


little in excess of the previous mini- 


mum. ‘There is, for example, the 
mortality report of the Bureau of 
the Census for the first six weeks of 
1939. This relates to 88 major 
cities and shows that there were 
55,504 deaths as against 54,756 in 
1938, an increase of only 748 deaths, 
as compared with last year. The 
Census Bureau’s report shows that 
for every elapsed week of 1939 the 
mortality was below the three-year 
average for 1936-1938. 

One of the most favorable items 
in the January mortality record of 
the insured is the death rate of 20.7 
per 100,000 for automobile fatalities, 
This, it is true, indicates only a 
slight improvement over the figure 
for January 1938 (21.3); but it will 
be recalled that the Metropolitan 
Industrial policyholders recorded fot 
the full year of 1938 the lowest auto- 
mobile accident death rate since 
1926; and it is highly encouraging 
to observe, at the beginning of the 
current year, a further improve- 
ment, even though it be a small one. 

Unusually good health conditions 
prevailed in the general population 
of the country during the month of 
January. ‘There was less sickness 
from diphtheria and poliomyelitis 
than in either the previous month 
of December or in January of last 
year. There were fewer cases of 
typhoid fever than in December, 
and only slightly more than in 
January 1938. Influenza, measles, 
scarlet fever, and smallpox showed 
the usual seasonal rises. 
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The following table shows the 1938, and January 1938, together 
mortality among Industrial policy- with the death rates for the years 
holders for January 1939, December 1938 and 1937. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Death Rate* per 100,000 for Principal Causes. Weekly Premium-Paying 
Business in Industrial Department. All Ages (Annual Basis). 


MONTHS OF JANUARY 1939, DECEMBER 1938, AND JANUARY 1938 




















ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 Lives Exposep* 
CAUSES OF DEATH Year 
January | December| january 
1939 1938 1938 
1938 1937 
motes —Arz, CAUGMB..........00000- 856.6 | 784.4 | 851.6 | 766.3 | 822.5 
I OMNES. 7 oo 5.05. ¢ pure a oles , otneia 6 3 8 9 9 
Ss aii 6.u.5S 48 3 46 48 0.0 -alee 1.0 a 1.9 1.6 1.0 
NS ETT ee ere ee 1.6 6 1.8 I 1.6 
MUGOGIIE COURSE... ..ccecscccccsecs 1.7 i .2 ee 2.0 3.0 
gee aR SE RE Pa Soe ae 2.3 2.8 3.1 1.7 1.9 
SE Oe ern ee 147 8.1 14.0 is 18.2 
Pneumonia (all forms).............. 74.4 $2.1 81.0 50.5 66.9 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 43.3 42.4 43.4 46.9 ~) 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 37.7 37.8 40.6 41.9 46.7 
Syphilis, locomotor ataxia, and general 
paralysis of the insane............. 10.4 1.5 Le | 11.2 11.4 
ee Ce | 97.4 97.6 92.8 97.8 96.0 
Ne 29.7 24.3 21.3 24.5 25.6 
Cerebral hemorrhage; apoplexy....... 63.9 61.8 64.3 58.4 59.7 
Diseases of the heart{............... 173.3 157.5 166.7 153.2 159.7 
Diseases of the coronary arteries...... 42.0 36.6 34.4 34.1 30.6 
OEE. sos nc a cesneacceces - 8.4 7.6 7.0 8.0 
Diarrhea and enteritis............... 4.7 S.7 6.0 7.3 8.9 
ee ES ere re 8.0 | 9.4 10.4 11.2 
Chronic nephritis (Bright’s disease)...| 54.3 50.8 58.8 $3.2 55.7 
Puerperal state—total............... 4.5 1§.9 6.1 6.2 6.9 
LE SEES SESE ren erence 7.9 oe 7.4 9.2 9.0 
aera ches aco sKue ees awn 5.0 3.8 4.7 4.4 4.8 
mamcente—totel. ..... isc ccccceses 51.8 50.6 $2.3 48.3 53.9 
Automobile accidents.............. 20.7 20 .2 ys OR 17.5 21.0 
All other diseases and conditions. .... 157.4 147.5 154.0 128.9 | 135.6 




















_ *The rates for 1938 and 1939 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional 
estimates of lives exposed to risk. 
tExcludes pericarditis, acute endocarditis, acute myocarditis, coronary artery diseases, and angina 
pectoris. 





Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: The Editor, 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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DEATH RATES FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS — TOTAL PERSONS 


DEATH RATE PER 1,000 —- ANNUAL BASIS 
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(DEC) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


1938 85 87 84 8/1 78 75 7.0 70 68 75 72 78 
1939 86 











Rate are provisional 
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